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Abstract 

The present research focuses on teachers’ perceptions and practices regarding Communicative Language 
Teaching (CLT) and its impact on communicative competency of the students. A questionnaire was used to 
collect the quantitative data from teachers. The results show that the EFL teachers are aware of the CLT 
characteristics, its implementation and impact on the communicative competence of the students. The results 
suggest that despite showing keen interest in change and being eager to implement CLT, they are not optimistic 
about the complete adoption of CLT due to the problems and challenges they face in the classroom, like 
overcrowded classes, non-availability of AV aids, students’ low level of proficiency, time constraints, etc. They 
believe that only by overcoming the difficulties, and by establishing more favourable conditions for the 
implementation of CLT, they can truly benefit from CLT in their classrooms. 

Keywords: communicative approach, communicative competence 

1. Introduction 

In response to grammar translation method and audio-lingual method, the British linguists introduced 
Communicative language teaching (CLT) in 1960s which became a dominant language teaching approach in 
1970s. Initially designed for ESL context, CLT was applied in English speaking countries where English teachers 
supported a skill-based, discovery-oriented, collaborative approach to education (Holliday, 1994). A number of 
CLT based language courses and textbooks were introduced in second language learning (L2) with an emphasis 
to improve communicative competence of the learners. The purpose of CLT was to provide the learners with 
opportunities to learn and use the target language in L2 context. Therefore, the focus in language teaching shifted 
from drill-based language activities to communicative-based activities to provide a natural growth of language 
ability. CLT refers to both processes and goals in classroom learning. Identification of learners’ communicative 
needs provided a base for curriculum design (Van Ek, 1975). According to Mey (1998), the basic principles of 
CLT include learner-oriented classroom, opportunities to develop a wide repository of activities, multiple role of 
the teachers, and use of authentic materials. 

The pivotal concept in CLT is communicative competence, a term introduced in the early 1970s in language 
education (Savignon, 1972; Hymes, 1971; Habermas, 1970; Jakobovits, 1970). Hymes (1971) coined the term 
‘Communicative Competence’ in contrast to Chomsky’s concept of communicative view of language and 
competence. Chomsky discusses that the focus of linguistic theory is to characterize the abstract abilities of a 
speaker which enable them to produce grammatically correct sentences in a language whereas Hymes argues that 
the linguistic theory needed to be seen as part of a more general theory incorporating communication and culture. 
In Hymes’ view theory of communicative competence is a definition of what a speaker needs to know in order to 
be communicatively competent in a speech community. Hymes (1972, p. 281) argues that both knowledge of a 
language and ability to use it is the communicative competence in terms of its formality, feasibility, 
appropriateness, context, and performance of the language act. So this concept contracts with Chomsky’s 
competence based on abstract grammatical knowledge. Communicative language teaching is defined as an 
approach to foreign or second language teaching which aims to develop communicative competence (Richards, J. 
Platt, & H. Platt, 1992). 
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Realizing the importance of English as a lingua franca and a language of science and technology for the last few 
years, the scenario of English language teaching and learning has been changing at an international level. In the 
Saudi Arabian context, English has been embraced as one of the key languages of the educational planning and 
now English has been made as a compulsory subject from elementary level to university level. The establishment 
of English language centres (ELCs) in the universities has played a fundamental role in initiating a positive 
academic shift towards learner-centered pedagogy instead of the traditional teacher-centered teaching 
methodology. Al-Abedalhaq and Samdi (1996) argue that Saudi students understand the significance of English 
in the modem era. But at the same time, in-house and international tests witnessed poor performance of Saudi 
students (Cambridge Examination Center, 2009; Educational Testing Services, 2003 to 2009). This situation 
arises many questions about teaching methodologies in practice in universities. 

In the current context of study (i.e. a Saudi university), English for Academic Purposes (EAP) syllabus has been 
designed keeping in view student needs. However, the teachers face certain problems in executing the syllabus in 
its tme sense. As observed at the ELC, Taif University, these problems include students’ low proficiency in 
English language, lack of interest in learning English, over-crowded classes, lack of technological support, etc 
(Javid, Al-thubaiti, & Uthman, 2013). This research focused on creating a better learning environment by 
designing CLT-based activities and involving students in the learning process. 

1.1 Research Questions 

1) What teaching approaches/methods are adopted by the English language teachers? 

2) How do they perceive CLT in their classrooms? 

3) How do they create a CLT environment in their classrooms? 

4) What problems do they face in establishing a CLT environment in the classroom? 

5) How can implementation of CLT improve communicative competence of the students? 

1.2 Review of Relevant Literature 

Language is viewed as a vehicle for communication and conveying knowledge. It involves two parts, e.g., a 
speaker and a listener, and a writer and a reader. It suggests three principals in language learning, according to 
Richards and Rodgers (2001), ‘communication principle, task-based principle, and meaningfulness principle’ (p. 
161). When these principals are applied in a language learning environment, functional activities and social 
interaction activities take place (Littlewood, 1981). Consequently, it is related to how well students are engaged 
in learning and makes authentic use of language. According to Nunan (1991, p. 280) communicative approach 
characterizes five features which are emphasizing on learning to communicate; introducing authentic texts in 
learning environment, providing opportunities to focus on language and learning process, enhancing learner’s 
own experiences in language learning, and linking classroom language learning experience with activities 
outside the classroom. Nunan’s explanation of CLT suggests that any teaching practice that helps students 
develop their communicative competence in an authentic context is considered an effective instructional strategy 
in ESL/EFL situation. No matter how authentic the settings are, the learning or teaching takes place in a 
classroom which is far from being authentic. Teachers are supposed to create ‘real settings’ to provide the 
students with chances to perform real life acts. Due to the unpredictability of communication, ‘real things’ are 
unpredictable and thus can’t be created either. In addition, communicative approach requires a teacher of 
exceptional abilities. He must know what the real settings are and how to perform in these settings himself. He 
must be technically skilled so as to ask down-to-earth questions (Medgyes, 1990). 

According to Breen and Candlin (2001), in socio-cognitive aspect, knowledge and learning are social constructs 
and they are based on communication and it leases us to learner-centred and experience-based learning. In CLT, 
learning has become more learner-centred and less structurally driven” (Kern & Warschauer, 2000, p. 5). 
Therefore, in CLT a learner is viewed as an active participant in the construction of knowledge, rather than passive 
recipients of information provided by the teacher or the textbook. On the other hand, a language teacher is no 
longer viewed as the authority of the knowledge, but as a facilitator, participant, and group manager (Richards & 
Rodgers, 2001, p. 167) who could create a productive learning environment for the learners. 

CLT stresses on both ‘what to teach’ and ‘how to teach’ and it focuses on the significance of language functions 
rather than depending solely on grammar and vocabulary. According to Richards (2006), language instruction 
and learning in the early decades of CLT focused on fluency and the integration of language skills, rewarding 
learners’ efforts to speak or write even if errors resulted. Many kinds of instructional activities were 
recommended, from mechanical language practice involving the entire class or individuals, to much more 
open-ended communicative practice, some of it requiring either one-way or two-way exchange of information 
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through activities in which partners need to share and consolidate information to carry out the task. However, 
now other types of activities such as inductive, discovery-oriented learning where students try to find patterns in 
language texts and datasets (e.g., common collocations of words, and guess their meanings or usage) are also 
encouraged. The teacher’s role is to create a nurturing, collaborative learning community and worthwhile 
activities for students. Richards’ own English language textbooks embody CLT principles as well (e.g., New 
Interchange, Richards, 1998; and Passages, Richards & Sandy, 2008). The existence of a flexible curriculum 
over which the teacher and students have a fair amount of control and input, small class sizes, and relatively little 
formal assessment is assumed in much CLT pedagogy. In CLT, contextualization, meaning-making, and the 
usefulness of the language being learned and the activities being engaged in should be very evident in curriculum 
and instruction, keeping in mind that communication takes place in different ways, using different means. 
Learners are encouraged to do communicative activities which will polish their speaking, listening, writing, 
reading or even thinking in a natural way. 

Savignon (2002) discusses that the “communicative competence” is the main theoretical concept in CLT. The term 
was introduced by Hymes in second/foreign language education in early 1970s. Competence means expression, 
interpretation, and negotiation of meaning. It also considers psycholinguistic and sociocultural perspectives in 
ESL/ELL environment. 

The frequently discussed terms ‘competence’ and ‘performance’ in language teaching were introduced by 
Chomsky (1965). Competence refers to knowledge of grammar and of other aspects of language whereas 
performance refers to actual use. Chomsky (1965) claims that ‘competence refers to the linguistic system (or 
grammar) that an ideal native speaker of a given language has internalized whereas performance mainly 
concerns the psychological factors that are involved in the perception and production of speech; e.g. perceptual 
parsing strategies, memory limitations, and the like. However, Hymes (1971) and Campbell and Wales (1970) 
considered that the competence-performance distinction provides no place for consideration of the 
appropriateness of sociocultural significance of an utterance in the situational and verbal context in which it is 
used. They came up with “a broader notion of competence and that is communicative competence which 
includes not only grammatical competence (or implicit and explicit knowledge of the rules of grammar) but also 
contextual or sociolinguistic competence (knowledge of the rules of language use)” (Canale & Swain 1980, p. 1). 
The communicative competence leads to the integration of both grammatical competence and sociolinguistic 
competence in syllabus designing, teaching methodology and assessment (the actual demonstration of 
knowledge in real life situations and for authentic communication purposes (Allen, 1978; Candlin, 1978; Munby, 
1978; Stem, 1978; Morrow, 1977; Wilkins, 1976). 

Savignon (1983) proposed an ‘inverted pyramid’ classroom model to represent communicative competence that 
consists of grammatical competence, discourse competence, socio-cultural competence, and strategic 
competence. All the components are inter-linked and inter-dependent. 
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Figure 1. Communicative competence model (Savignon, 1983) 


Grammatical competence, as explained by Savignon (1983), refers to sentence-level grammatical forms, the 
ability to recognize the lexical, morphological, syntactic, and phonological feature of a language and to make use 
of these features to interpret and form words and sentences. Discourse competence refers to isolated words or 
phrases and interconnectedness of a series of utterances, written words, and/or phrases to form a text, a 
meaningful whole. The text might be a poem, an e-mail message, a sportscast, a telephone conversation, or a 
novel. Strategic competence include coping techniques which we use in unfamiliar context, with constraints due 
to imperfect knowledge of rules or limiting factors in their application such as fatigue or distraction. 
Socio-cultural competence refers to the social rules of language use and it requires an understanding of the social 
context in which language is used: the roles of the participants, the information they share, and the function of 
the interaction. The learners improve their communicative competence through practice and experience in an 
increasingly wide range of communicative contexts and events. 

There is a variety of activities to enhance communicative competence of the students in a CLT classroom. Such 
activities must encourage learners to interact meaningfully in the target language. According to Celce-Murcia 
(1991), these classroom activities can be grouped under four basic headings; structured activities (structured 
interview), performance activities (role play), participation activities (guided discussions), and observation 
activities (movies). Other CLT activities may include information gap activities, jigsaw activities, 
communication games, discussion and debates, and prepared talks and oral presentations. 

CLT activities can also be classified as fluency and accuracy activities as one of the goals of CLT is to develop 
fluency in language use. Richards (2006) discusses that “fluency is the natural language use occurring when a 
speaker engages in meaningful interaction and maintains comprehensible and ongoing communication despite 
limitations in his or her communicative competence” (p.14). He highlights that activities focusing on fluency 
have features like natural use of language, communication, meaningful use of language, use of communicative 
strategies, producing language that may not be predictable, and seeking to link language use to context. 

1.2.1 Relevant Studies 

Wang (1990) conducted his research in a foreign language school in China and reported that CLT is contributing 
to the development of all language skills and there is a growing recognition among teachers and learners despite 
difficulties. He also reported that teachers have reported progress in teaching communicatively. Fang (1996) 
claimed that contextual factors including classroom conditions could have a powerful impact on teachers and 
might affect their classroom practice. Another study conducted in Korea by Li (1998) in Korea on the difficulties 
faced by English teachers in adopting CLT suggested that there was a need to change the traditional approach of 
teaching English as a second / foreign language. He argues that the teachers are facing problems in implementing 
CLT in their classrooms due to the predominance of text-centered and grammar-centered practices in Korea. 
Gorsuch’s model (2000) also showed that school and classroom conditions influenced teachers’ perceptions 
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regarding the use of CLT. Taguchi (2002) found that even though high school teachers were still using 
exam-oriented teaching methodologies, they wanted to teach communicative skills. Gorsuch (2001) reported 
after conducting a research in Japanese high schools that teachers mildly approved of CLT activities, although 
there had to face difficulties and challenges in implementing CLT activities in their classrooms. 

In a study conducted by Vasilopoulos (2008) writes that after many years of introducing CLT approach in Korea 
and despite curriculum reform and passage of time, many English teachers remained skeptical about the 
effectiveness of CLT in their language classrooms. 

In China, CLT got recognition due to the government’s educational policies with a special focus on increasing 
the students’ communicative competence. Guangwei Hu (2005, p. 637), quoted by Wenjie (2009) says that 
“despite a lack of consensus among researchers regarding the appropriateness of CLT for China, the Ministry of 
Education was impressed by the high profile that the methodology enjoyed internationally and was convinced 
that it would provide the best solution for the wide spread problem of students’ low competence in using English 
for communication even after years of formal instruction in the language”. 

Akram and Mehmood (2011, p. 175) conducted a research on introducing CLT in teacher training programs in 
Pakistan. They concluded that “CLT enhances the learners’ confidence and it gives a sense of satisfaction to the 
teacher as well in the sense that s/he is successful in making the students use the foreign language in their 
conversation. CLT gives clarity to the expression. Communicative approach is better than all the other methods 
of language teaching in general and Grammar Translation Method (GTM) in particular”. 

Wei (2011) opined that keeping view of the gap between CLT approach and challenges confronting EFL teaching 
and learning, most of the countries should carefully study their English teaching situations and decide how CLT 
can best serve their needs and interests of the students. 

Research conducted so far in this context suggests that there is a growing approval of CLT use in EFL context. 
Though there is inconsistency between the teachers’ beliefs and practices, their perceptions regarding the use of 
CLT is gradually changing. 

2. Method 

The present research is descriptive in nature but mixed-method approach was adopted. Creswell, Plano-Clark, 
Gutmann and Hanson (2003, p. 212) discuss mixed approach as a collection of qualitative and quantitative data 
in a research. It also helps the researcher to draw on various possibilities of collecting and analysing data 
(Tashakkori & Teddlie, 1998) in a broad perspective (Creswell, 2003). Triangulation is another aspect of mixed 
method which validates and guarantees credibility of the findings. 

Data was collected through qualitative and quantitative tools which were represented in a teacher questionnaire 
and classroom observation. As for the questionnaire, teachers were inquired about their perceptions regarding 
CLT, implementation and problems they face in the classroom while using CLT. Classroom observation was also 
made to get a real picture whether teachers themselves are interested in creating CLT environment. Students’ 
involvement was also observed during the classroom observation in CLT tasks designed keeping in view the 
course description / outline and lesson plans. 

The sample of study included 50 male and 50 female teachers at Taif University English Language Centre 
(TUELC) for questionnaire, whereas 10 classes (male teachers) were selected randomly and were observed for 
collecting the data. 

3. Results and Discussion 

The present study focuses on teachers’ perception regarding creating a CLT environment for improving students’ 
communicative competence at TUELC. The objectives of the research were to find out the teachers’ perceptions 
regarding CLT in their classroom, to observe whether CLT improves students’ communicative competence and 
EFL learning in Saudi universities, and to suggest measures regarding creating a CLT environment in the 
classroom. 

3.1 Teachers ’ Questionnaire 

The questionnaire consisted of four parts; seeking teachers’ opinion regarding their favorite teaching method(s), 
perception regarding CLT, role of a teacher in a CLT classroom, and how CLT activities affect students’ 
communicative competence. 

3.1.1 Teaching Methods 

The teachers were asked about the teaching method they usually use in their ELT classroom. The methods included 
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audio-lingual, grammar translation, communicative approach, direct method, natural approach, silent way and 
total physical response. 


Table 1. Teaching methods 


No. 

Statements 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 



M 

L 

M 

L 

M 

L 

M 

L 

M 

L 

1 

Audio-lingual method 

16 

14 

50 

60 

34 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grammar translation 

12 

0 

32 

08 

30 

36 

26 

10 

0 

46 

3 

Communicative approach 

26 

48 

66 

38 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

Direct method 

34 

10 

30 

42 

36 

18 

0 

26 

0 

4 

5 

Natural approach 

12 

6 

44 

36 

30 

44 

14 

10 

0 

4 

6 

Silent way 

14 

0 

32 

8 

10 

42 

12 

40 

32 

10 

7 

Total physical response 

20 

10 

48 

40 

18 

32 

6 

18 

8 

0 


A teacher may restrict himself to a specific method/approach or he may adopt a variety of teaching 
methodologies/approaches according to the situation. In Saudi Arabian context, English language is a compulsory 
subject at school and university levels and activity based syllabuses have been introduced to make the students 
proficient in English language skills. 

The data show that the majority of the teachers favoured (always and often) communicative approach (89%), direct 
method (76%), and audio-lingual method (70%) collectively. However, looking at ‘always’ only, majority of the 
female teacher opted for communicative approach (48%) while male teachers were in favour of direct method 
(34%) in their classes. Interestingly, 12% male teachers selected grammar translation, whereas none of the female 
teachers opted for it. The present data analysis reflected that female teachers were more aware of the CLT 
approach as 48% of them always used CLT in their classroom as compared to 26% of male colleagues. 

To motivate the students, as the data collected through a teachers’ questionnaire reflected, they opted for a 
variety of methodologies / approaches in their classrooms including communicative approach at the top. In the 
context of modern teaching, conceptual strategies are always needed to deal with the day to day teaching / 
learning situations in which the learners face difficulties, and without some strategies they perhaps can’t achieve 
the target (Khan, 2011). To make their teaching more effective, they apply other methodologies as well which 
include direct method, audio-lingual method and total physical response keeping in view the their teaching 
situation. 

3.1.2 Perceptions Regarding CLT 

In the second part of the questionnaires, teachers’ perceptions were sought regarding CLT’s characteristics in a 
language classroom. 


Table 2. Teachers’ perception regarding CLT 



Statements 

Yes 


No 


Not sure 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 . 

focuses on learner-centred approach 

80 

90 

6 

0 

14 

10 

2. 

Emphasises fluency over accuracy 

74 

90 

22 

0 

4 

10 

3. 

Relies heavily on listening and speaking skills 

88 

64 

6 

36 

6 

0 

4. 

Gives less importance to reading and writing 

56 

10 

48 

54 

6 

36 

5. 

Neglects grammar teaching. 

50 

8 

42 

76 

8 

16 

6. 

Emphasises communication in classroom. 

96 

100 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

Requires a high proficient teacher. 

86 

70 

4 

14 

10 

16 

8. 

Demands only English in the classroom 

92 

92 

8 

8 

0 

0 
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9. Involves group work or pair work. 94 100 0 0 4 0 

10. Requires higher knowledge of culture of the target language. 90 74 10 8 0 18 


Most of the respondents were confident regarding CLT as it emphasizes communication in classroom (98%), 
involves group or pair work (97%), demands only English in the classroom (92%), and focuses on 
learner-centred approach (85%). In the same vein, the goal of language teaching is to develop communicative 
competence (Richard & Rodger, 1999, p. 69). Communicative competence includes grammatical competence, 
discourse competence, sociolinguistic competence, and strategic competence. Communicative language abilities 
include knowledge or competence and proficiency in the application of the competence in the communicative 
use of language. The present study results reported that though the teachers tend to combine various teaching 
methodologies in their classroom, they are well-aware of the CLT characteristics. However, their priorities as 
reflected in the questionnaire may have been influenced by the local context and changing scenario of 
teaching/learning English in Saudi Arabia or non-English speaking countries. 

On the other hand, results show that there was difference of opinion between male and female teachers regarding 
the teaching of grammar in a CLT classroom. In terms of negligence of teaching grammar in CLT classroom, 50% 
male teachers were in favour of the statement that CLT neglects grammar teaching, while 76% female teachers 
were against the statement which means that majority of the female teachers think that grammar teaching is not 
neglected in a CLT classroom. In CLT, wherever possible, learners are first exposed to a new language in a 
comprehensible context, so that they are able to understand its function and meaning. 

In response to the statement that CLT relies heavily on listening and speaking skills, majority of the teachers (88% 
male and 64% female) agreed to the statement, but a good number of female teachers (36%) were against the 
statement. As far as the teaching of reading and writing is concerned, there was a divided response from both 
genders. Majority of the male teachers (56%) were positive with the view that less importance is given to reading 
and writing, whereas 48% do not think so. On the other hand, majority of female teachers (54%) didn’t favour 
the statement and 36% of them were not sure about the statement. Such results may convey a sense that there is 
another misconception that CLT means teaching only speaking. CLT focuses on communication, both writing 
and speaking, involving two persons. While reading a text, a reader interacts with the writer and derives 
meanings just like talking to someone. A glance at the recent CLT based textbooks reflects spoken and written 
communication in different contexts. This situation also reflects a paradigm shift in CLT that initially focused on 
oral skills mainly but later on, reading, writing and grammar are being given equal importance in a 
CLT-classroom to equip the students with fluency and accuracy in all the four skills and grammar as well. 

3.1.3 An English Teacher in a CLT Classroom Should ... 

The third part of the teachers’ questionnaire discusses the role of a teacher in a CLT classroom. 


Table 3. Role of a teacher in a CLT classroom 



Statements 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Not Sure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 . 

be a native speaker 

14 

0 

12 

8 

14 

18 

50 

48 

10 

26 

2. 

have native-like pronunciation 

30 

0 

36 

50 

14 

24 

20 

26 

0 

0 

3. 

have native-like fluency 

22 

32 

46 

44 

16 

10 

16 

14 

0 

0 

4. 

have native-like accuracy 

30 

30 

40 

52 

14 

10 

16 

8 

0 

0 

5. 

provide materials 

22 

54 

70 

46 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6. 

be a facilitator 

28 

64 

58 

36 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

be a communication model 

34 

72 

54 

28 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

be a communicator 

24 

78 

60 

22 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


A teacher has two important roles in a CLT classroom, firstly, he is supposed to facilitate the communication 
process among the students in the classroom and between the students and text and various activities. Secondly, 
act as an independent participant within the group of students. So, a teacher has to act like an organizer of 
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resources and as a resource himself, and at the same time, as a guide within the classroom procedures and 
activities. 

In the present research, majority of the teachers favoured (strongly agreed and agreed) the role of a teacher in CLT 
classroom as a communication model (94%), a facilitator (93%), and a communicator (92%). He provides 
materials (96%). According to Xia (2010) “the role of the teacher is not only that of a resource and lecturer but 
also a facilitator, an organizer, a guide and more important a creator of environment in which learners learn how 
to learn” (p. 20). 

The respondents opined that a teacher must have native like accuracy (76%) and fluency (72%). Also, (67%) of 
respondents disagreed that in a CLT-classroom there should be a native speaker but they agreed to the statement 
that a teacher must have native-like pronunciation (58%). To justify his roles, a teacher is required to reach a 
benchmark of English proficiency to express his knowledge and knows how to teach it, helping his learners to 
use the target language for communication. For this reason, “in recent years, concern about the subject matter 
knowledge of L2 teachers, both NS (native-speaker) and NNS (non-native speaker), has grown, especially in 
relation to the teaching of English” (Andrews, 2003, p. 82). 

3.1.4 How Does CLT Impact Students’ Communicative Competence in Classroom? 

The fourth part of the questionnaire aimed at finding out how CLT impacts communicative competence of the 
students. 


Table 4. Impact of CLT on students’ communicative competence 


Statements 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Not Sure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

talk like a native speaker 

10 

20 

64 

28 

18 

30 

8 

18 

0 

4 

acquire native-like pronunciation 

18 

28 

44 

10 

32 

28 

6 

34 

0 

0 

acquire native-like fluency 

16 

30 

64 

40 

14 

20 

6 

10 

0 

0 

acquire native-like accuracy 

16 

28 

60 

40 

16 

22 

8 

10 

0 

0 

communicate effectively in L2 

24 

40 

62 

50 

10 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

never use LI (Arabic) 

12 

18 

46 

28 

22 

18 

20 

36 

0 

0 

collaborate with each other 

32 

52 

52 

48 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

enjoy communicating in L2 

30 

60 

58 

40 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Most of the teachers opined (strongly agree and agree) that CLT impacts communicative competence of the 
students in terms of enjoying communicating in L2 (94%), collaborating with each other (92%), communicating 
effectively in L2 (88%), acquiring native-like fluency (75%), and acquiring native-like accuracy (72%). It means 
that classroom activities should have the primary role of promoting communicative language use (Brown, 2007). 

On the other hand, there was discrepancy in respondents’ opinions regarding the statements about acquiring 
native-like pronunciation, never use LI (Arabic) in the classroom, and talk like a native speaker. Though female 
teachers agreed to the statements ‘never use LI (46%) and acquiring native-like pronunciation (38%), but a good 
number of female teachers disagreed to these statements (36% and 34%) respectively. At the same time, 30% and 
28% of female teachers were not sure about the statements that CLT may impact students talk like a native speaker 
and acquire native-like pronunciation. 

Though most of Saudi university students have instrumental motivation to learn English (Javid, Al-asmari, & 
Farooq, 2012), there are still limited opportunities to practice the target language in society. Practically, they need 
it to pass an exam, undertake higher education, apply for a job in international organizations, or deal with business 
documents, etc., but it is not required for oral interaction. As such, the lack of real need to use English in social life 
may make it difficult for learners to be keen to acquire high proficiency. In this situation, CLT may provide a room 
for them to practice English to reinforce their communicative activities. Similarly, Littlewood and Liu (1996) 
claim that: “Students wish to have more opportunities to develop their fluency in using everyday English... 
however, their desire to participate in active communication in English is accompanied by an equally strong 
desire to have their mistakes corrected by the teacher” (p. 8) 
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3.1.5 Difficulties and Challenges in Adopting CLT in the Classroom 






Table 5. Difficulties and challenges 










Difficulties and Challenges 

Major 

challenge 

Challenge 

Mild 

challenge 

Not a challenges 
at all 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 . 

Teachers have little time to develop 
communicative activities. 

7 

7 

45 

48 

40 

36 

8 

9 

2. 

Teachers have limited resources to develop 
communicative material. 

22 

35 

45 

28 

28 

26 

5 

11 

3. 

Students have low-level English proficiency. 

35 

37 

48 

52 

12 

8 

5 

3 

4. 

Students lack motivation for developing 
communicative competence. 

11 

17 

62 

28 

23 

45 

4 

10 


Classes are too large for the effective use of 

25 

46 

33 

38 

30 

9 

12 

7 


CLT. 

/ 

6. 

Lack of material for communicative 
activities 

18 

21 

45 

43 

29 

28 

8 

8 

7. 

CLT is unsuitable for existing examination 
system in Saudi Arabia. 

13 

7 

41 

55 

39 

20 

7 

18 

8. 

Classrooms are not equipped with AV aids. 

21 

63 

52 

18 

22 

14 

5 

5 

9. 

CLT lack assessment instruments in local 

16 

c 

44 

49 

31 

40 

9 

f. 

context. 

J 

0 


In the fifth section of the questionnaire, teachers expressed their opinion regarding the problems and challenges 
they were facing in implementing CLT activities in their classroom. The major challenge highlighted by both 
genders was Tow-level English proficiency of students’ (male: 35% and female: 37%). Although Saudi Arabia is 
spending huge budget on education and the university professors receive better salaries even as compared to the 
developed countries like the USA, England, Canada, Australia etc., yet the students enrolling themselves in the 
different faculties of Saudi universities including English lack the required English language proficiency 
(Shuttleworth Foundation, 2008). Much research has revealed that Arab students who take international English 
language proficiency tests score extremely low marks as compared to their counterparts from other nations 
(Rababah, 2001; Javid, Farooq, & Gulzar, 2012). In this regard, Al-Hazmi (2006) similarly reported “...that 
language teaching in the Arab world is dominated by a traditional, top-down, textbook-oriented, teacher-led 
methodology.” (p. 38). 

Among other major challenges highlighted by female teachers were the lack of resources to develop material for 
communicative activities (35%), large classes (46%), and lack of AV aids (63%). These problems were 
considered as challenges by male colleagues. Other challenges considered by both genders included little time 
for developing CLT materials, lack of materials for communicative activities, unsuitability of CLT in the exiting 
exams system, lack of specific materials for CLT teaching, lack of assessment instruments to assess 
communicative competency of the students, and lack of motivation among students. Therefore, teachers in such 
contexts may restrict themselves to textbook activities and procedures though they have the ability to design CLT 
materials. However, teachers may view this endeavour as an extra burden. Also, the classroom structure may not 
be supportive for conducting pair and group work and there is a limited access to AV aids in the classrooms. 
Moreover, large classes prohibit teachers to carry out CLT activities in their classroom. In contrast to these 
requirements, an English language teacher’s academic and professional knowledge as well as life experience 
may not be rich enough to make him capable of using CLT for the purpose of teaching English in Saudi Arabia. 
Quite some teachers use CLT in their classroom without having a basic working knowledge of the systems of the 
target language try to implement CLT in their classrooms. In the same way, learners do not feel a need for using 
the target language in daily communication including the work place, because the majority of them use their 
native language. In such a situation, teachers cannot play their role as a facilitator effectively as expected. 
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3.1.6 Classroom Observation 

The researcher observed 10 classes of male teachers to triangulate the data collected through the questionnaire. 
The teachers had been teaching the same course (English 1) to the university students enrolled in the first semester 
of Preparatory Year Program. The observation points focused on various aspects of communicative language 
teaching. All the rooms, except one, had fixed chairs accommodating 60-70 students in each class. The following 
points were observed in the classroom observation. 


Table 6. Classroom observation 

Points to be observed Yes No Field notes 

1. Teacher conducts pair and group activities 

2. Introduces forms in context 

3. Uses AV aids 

4. Minimal use of LI 

5. Teacher encourages students self- and peer correction 

6. Encourages student-centered activity 

7. Creates meaningful and purposeful interaction 

8. Encourages creativity 

9. Acts as a facilitator and co-learner 

10. Promotes learner autonomy 


The syllabus is activity based introducing four skills and grammar in context. However, the teachers from different 
countries have not got CLT training so they applied their own professional skills to exploit the activities. They used 
the study materials available in the book and no other teaching activity was observed. Having fixed student chairs, 
grouping of the students was not possible. However, in one room with moveable chairs, the teacher did not attempt 
to conduct any group work with a reason that he does not have enough time for group work. Another reason given 
for not attempting group activities was that students usually start talking in Arabic instead of English. In addition, 
limited pair work was observed in some classes with the same reason that student when asked to discuss a point in 
pair, they start talking in their native language. Perhaps the students lacked the required confidence or might feel 
inhibited to speak English to each other so they switch over to Arabic. This also reflected their low proficiency in 
English which was considered as a major challenge by the teachers in the questionnaire. It was also observed that 
some teachers having the same native language used Arabic to explain meanings of difficult work or concepts. 
Accordingly, such situations hindered the process of creating a meaningful and purposeful interaction in the class, 
promoting learner autonomy and encouraging students for self- or peer correction. On the other hand, observations 
revealed that the teachers attempted to encourage creativity among students through questioning techniques and 
the use of AV aids. 

4. Conclusion 

CLT has got popularity in the last forty years or so and despite the opposing views on the appropriateness, its 
feasibility of implementation has been discussed in EFL context over the world. In Saudi universities, despite 
certain constraints, there is a considerable number of English language teachers who are aware of the CLT and 
are implementing it in their classroom and mostly female teachers are more interested in CLT to improve 
communicative competence of their students. Another aspect to improve communicative competence of the 
students is curriculum. Recently, most of the universities in Saudi Arabia have adopted communicative syllabus 
focusing on the use of language as a means of communication rather than the rules of grammar. However, CLT 
cannot be effectively implemented due to certain constraints like large classes, lack of AV aids, problems in 
conducting pair and group work, and low level of learners’ proficiency in English language. The present research 
tried to find out the perception, practices and difficulties of implementing CLT in the classroom despite its 
effectiveness. As the meaningful communication provides the students with a better opportunity to enhance their 
communicative competence, it is recommended that: 

Teachers may prepare CLT activities, plan lessons, and create CLT environment to develop communicative 

competence of the students. 
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By adopting CLT, teachers may make real communication the focus of language learning. 

Teachers may provide opportunities to learners to develop both accuracy and fluency in a CLT 
environment. 

Teachers may link the different skills such as speaking, reading, and listening together, since they usually 
occur so in the real world. 

In a CLT environment, students may induce or discover grammar rules. 

Administration may arrange professional development courses for teachers to develop CLT environment. 
Administration may provide teachers access to resources and AV aids for effective implementation of CLT. 
CLT environment may motivate the students as they need to communicate in real life context. 

Class size may be reduced / adjusted for effective implementation of CLT. 

For effective CLT environment, assessment instruments may be developed to assess communicative 
competence of the students. 

Syllabus designer may re-designed language curriculum to help teachers in developing communicative 
competence of the students. 
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